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Introductory Sociology. By CHARLES HoRTON COOLEY, ROBERT 
COOLEY ANGELL, and LOWELL JUILLIARD CARR. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. Pp. xiv+516. $3.50. 


This new textbook for introductory college courses is the expression of 
an impulse similar to those that have inspired at least three other text- 
books in sociology that have been published within the past five years— 
the impulse to present the important contributions of one of the great 
masters of the science in a form suitable for the use of beginners. In the 
present case, however, the method of presentation of the contributions of 
the great men, whose name appears as senior author, involves a more 
radical dependence upon his writings on the part of the junior authors 
than has been observable in any previously published book of this genus. 
According to the frank statement of the junior authors in their Preface, 
“Professor Cooley actually wrote almost half the sentences in this book 
and contributed much more than half the ideas.” In other words, the 
book which has actually been prepared in its present form since the death 
of Professor Cooley, incorporates the maximum of Cooley’s own words, 
chiefly from his Human Nature and the Social Order and Social Organiza- 
tion, which the junior authors deemed it practicable to use in this way. 

The result is very much what anyone who is familiar with the writings 
of Cooley might expect—a textbook strong on the psychological side, 
frankly using a subjective or introspective approach to sociological prob- 
lems, and handling topics which lend themselves well to that approach in 
an extremely illuminating manner. Angell and Carr have skilfully added 
and interpolated a number of chapters dealing with the biological, geo- 
graphical, and ecological topics commonly dealt with in introductory soci- 
ology courses. The work of knitting these parts, which might be regarded 
as fragments, into a unified and coherent treatise has been well done, on 
the whole, though one feels a degree of unevenness in the treatment as one 
turns from one chapter to the next. The book can be highly recommended 
to any instructor of college classes who welcomes the subjective or intro- 
spective approach so familiar to Cooley’s readers. 

There is a modest chapter-by-chapter Bibliography of references for 
wider reading collected at the end of the volume, and a short list of ques- 
tions is appended to each chapter. Not the least intriguing feature of the 
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Bibliography is the use of references to all the chapters but one of Recent 
Social Trends. If the publishers’ project for reprinting the latter work in 
one volume at a price compatible with student use for textbook purposes 
should materialize, a substantial course running, say, throughout the 
academic year might be given on the foundation of the Cooley-Angell- 
Carr textbook and the larger fact-finding volume. In any case, it is likely 
that this textbook will be quite favorably received and widely adopted. 


FLoyvp N. HOUSE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Liberalism in the South. By Vircinrtus DABNEY. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1932. Pp. xix+456. $3.50. 


This historical survey of liberal movements in the southern states is 
descriptive rather than analytical and is especially valuable because of its 
wealth of concrete material. The fields covered are politics, religion, edu- 
cation, race relations, industry, literature, journalism, and emancipation 
of women. The treatment is chronological and extends from the time of 
Jefferson to the present day. Of greatest interest to the sociologist are the 

chapters setting forth southern attitudes toward slavery and the Negro 
problem, industrial conflicts, political demagoguery, and religious ortho- 
doxy. The author, who is a southerner by birth and training, presents with 
evident pride the achievements of notable, liberal leaders, but at the same 
time is sharply critical of reactionary tendencies and does not mince mat- 
ters when describing the Scopes trial or the Scottsboro case. The chapters 
on “Darwin and the New Demonology” and “Twentieth Century Educa- 
tion” bring together in a striking manner the struggle in the South to de- 
velop higher education and scientific research in spite of the opposition of 
religious bigots and vested industrial interests. The book is journalistic in 
style, contains few citations to authorities, but bears evidence of careful 
workmanship and, in so far as the reviewer is able to judge, portrays ac- 
curately the events and movements selected for discussion. A valuable 
feature is a Bibliography covering more than three hundred titles. 


J. F. STEINER 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Vice in Chicago. By WALTER C. RECKLESS. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xvili+314. $3.00. 
This is an extension of Professor Reckless’ Doctor’s dissertation (Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1925, The Natural History of Vice Areas in Chicago), 
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